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FOR  THE  FRIEND 


OJV  THE  DtVIXITY  OF  CHRIST. 

The  prevalence  of  the  Seminarian  doctrine,  that  Christ 
is  inferior  to  the  Father,  seems  to  call  on  every  lover  of  truth 
to  exert  himself  in  opposing  an  error  so  destructive  of  the  main 
doctrine  of  the  gospel :  for  if  there  be  no  atonement,  there  can 
be  no  foundation  for  the  hope  of  salvation. 

Many  excellent  publications  have  appeared  on  the  Divini¬ 
ty  of  the  Son,  but  they  have  been  too  long  and  too  laboured  to 
suit  the  taste  or  opportunities  of  readers  in  general.  I  have 
therefore  attempted  to  collect  the  substance  of  tliem  and  throw 
it  into  a  small  compass;  and  have  added  some  matters,  which, 
to  some  readers,  will  at  least,  be  new.* 


•  The  testimony  of  intelligent  heathens,  which  may  be  styled  the  voice 
of  nature,  is  not  to  be  rejected,  in  proof,  that  a  Divine  person  was  necessa¬ 
ry  to  mankind. 

It  is  recorded  of  an  antient  Philosopher,  that,  being  questioned  by  one 
of  his  scholars  Aow  God  could  pardon  a  sinner?  replied,  “This  is  a  great 
mystery;  thou  must  wait,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  tlie  Great  Author  of 
being,  and  of  all  good,  will  sooner  or  later,  send  a  heavenly  messenger  to 
teach  mankind  this  great  and  necessary  piece  of  knowledge.  And  Plato 
informs  us,  that  Socr.ates  spake  of  a  Divine  Teacher,  whom  he  expected  to 
visit  the  world.  “  He  is  one”  said  he  “  that  has  now  a  concern  for  us.— - 
He  is  a  person  that  has  a  wonderful  readiness,  and  willingness  to  take  away 
the  mist  from  tlie  mind  of  man,  and  to  enable  us  to  distinguish  rightly  be* 
tween  good  and  evil.” 
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‘‘  One  of  the  most  obvious  proofs  of  our  Lord  being  one 
with  the  Father,  may  be  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Jews  themselves,  who,  when  opposing  our  Lord,  accused  him 
of  making  himself  equal  with  God,  by  assuming,  the  title  of 

the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Messiah  that  was  to  come. - 

That  the  Jews,  in  our  Lord’s  time,  held  the  opinion  that 
the  Logos,  [Word]  was  “  He  by  whom  all  things  were 
made;”  appears'froin  the  writings  of  oneiof  their  most  em¬ 
inent  men,  viz.  Philo  Judoeus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Caligula.  He  was  eminent  both  amongst  his 
own  countrymen  and  the  Gentiles  :  for  he  was  sent  at  the  head 
of  a  Jewish  embassy,  from  Alexandria  to  Rome,  in  Caligula’s 
reign ;  and  also  a  second  time  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  Clau¬ 
dius  Caesar,  who  were  cotemporaries  with  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles.” 

“  Examine,”. says  Philo,  “  the  whole  countries  and  na¬ 
tions,  to  better  and  to  worse.  Greece  was  formerly  in  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  youth,  but  tbe  Macedonians  robbed  it  of  its  strength. — 
Macedonia  then  flourished ;  but  being  broken  into  parts,  decay¬ 
ed  till  it  utterly  withered  away.  Before  the  Macedonians,  the 
Persians  were  in  prosperity  ;  but  in  one  day  their  large  and 
mighty  kingdom  was  destroyed.  And  now  the  Paithians  who 
were  then  subject  to  the  Persians,  rule  over  them,  who,  a  little 
while  ago,  were  their  governors.  Egypt  formerly  looked  illus¬ 
trious  and  very  stately  ;  but  her  great  happiness  has  passed  a- 
way  like  a  cloud.  What  are  the  Ethiopians?  What  is  become 
of  Carthage,  and  the  power  of  Lybia?  and  where  are  the  kings 
of  Pontus  ?  what  is  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  (to  speak  briefly) 
all  the  globe  ?  Is  it  not  agitated  up  and  down  and  vibrated 
about  as  a  ship  at  sea,  and  has  now  prosperous,  now  adverse 
gales  ?  for  the  Divine  Logos,  whom  the  many  of  mankind  de¬ 
nominate  fortune,  leads  the  revolutions  in  a  circle :  then  pass¬ 
ing  at  his  ease  through  cities,  and  nations,  and  countries,  he 
distributes  the  possession  of  these  to  those,  and  of  all  to  all;  so 
that  tlie  whole  world  is  as  one  city  which  exhibits  the  best  of 
all  democratic  policies.” — whitaker’s  translation. 

Again  “  To  the  Archangel  and  most  antient  Logos,  the 
Father,  who  created  the  universe  has  given  the  peculiar  grant, 
that  he  should  stand  as  a  bounding  line,  to  distinguish  that 
which  was  made,  from  him  who  formed  it.  And  he  is  the  con- 
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tinual  supplicator  for  the  perishing  mortal  to  t»» 
the  embassador  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  subject.”  A. 
in  the  grant;  and  glorying,  explains  it,  saying — “  Ariu 
betwixt  the  Lord  and  you,  neitfiir  the  unbegotten,  as  the  c 
ting  Grod,  nor  made  as  you,  but  the  middle  of  the  extremes,  at. 
hostage  to  both ;  to  Him  who  planted  you,  to  assure  you  he 
will  not  ever  destroy,  or  desert  your  whole  race,  and  intro¬ 
duce  disorder  in  the  room  of  order ;  and  to  you  plants,  for  your 
happy  hope,  that  the  benevolent  God  will  never  overlook  hia 
own  work.  For  I  will  be  the  proclaimer  of  peace  to  the  crea¬ 
ture  from  that  God,  who  is  always  the  guardian  of  peace,  and 
knows  how  to  take  away  war.”  “  It  is  then  proved,”  says  Whit¬ 
aker.  that  the  antient  Jews  were  believers  in  the  Divinity  of 
their  expected  messiah.  And  is  it  not  strange,”  continues  he, 
“  that  those  Arians  who  allow  the  Logos  to  have  been  the  visi¬ 
ble  God  of  the  old  testament,  should  yet  assert  Him,  to  have 
been  only  an  angel  by  nature,  and  a  God  by  investiture.” 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  a  few,  out  of  the  multitude 
of  texts  that  appear  to  carry  conclusive  evidence  to  establish 
the  unity  and  equality  of  Christ’s  Divine  nature,  with  that  of 
the  Great  I  AM — The  supplied  words  being  enclosed. in  brack¬ 
ets,  thus, 

“  In  the  beginning”  says  John  i.  1.  “  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  GOD,  &c.”  That 
this  is  spoken  of  Christ,  may  be  gathered  from  the  10th  ver. — 
“  He  was  in  the  w’orld,  and  the  world  w’as  made  by  Him.”— • 
and  14  ver.  “  And  the  word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us.  5,7,8.  But  Jesus  answ'cred  them,  [myj  Father  worketh  hith¬ 
erto,  and  I  work.  Then  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  him 
because  he  had  not  only  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that 
God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God.  10.  SO. 
I  and  my  Father  are  one.  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  again, 
to  stone  him,  &,c.  43d  ver.  The  Jews  answered  him  saying, 

for  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but  for  blasphemy,  and  be¬ 
cause  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God.” 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  implacable  enemies  that  Jesus  did 
style  himself  God  as  well  as  man. 

•  Supplied,  or  helping  words  are  distinguished  in  the  Bible  by  their 
being  printed  in  Italic  letters  thus  (Ae)  (it)  (day)  they  often  occur,  but 
the  reader  may  omit  tliem,  in  reading  to  others,  or  supply  different  words 
in  their  room,  while  reading  to  himself,  without  injuring  the  text. 
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One  of  the  most  obvious  proofs  of  our  Lord  being  one 
with  the  Father,  may  be  drawn  from  the  testimony  of  the 
Jews  themselveS)  who^  when  opposing  our  Lord,  accused  him 
of  making  himself  equal  with  God,  by  assuming,  the  title  of 

the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Messiah  that  was  to  come. - 

That  the  Jews,  in  our  Lord’s  time,  held  the  opinion  that 
the  Logos,  [Word]  w'as  “  He  by  whom  all  things  were 
made appears  from  the  writings  of  one  of  their  most  em¬ 
inent  men,  viz.  Philo  Judoeus,  who  flourished  in  the  reign, 
of  the  emperor  Caligula.  He  was  eminent  both  amongst  his 
own  countrymen  and  tlie  Gentiles  :  for  he  was  sent  at  the  head 
of  a  Jewish  embassy,  from  Alexandria  to  Rome,  in  Caligula’s 
reign  ;  and  also  a  second  time  in  the  succeedingi  reign  of  Clau¬ 
dius  Ceesar,  who  were  cotemporaries  with  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles.” 

“ Examine,”. says  Philo,  “the  whole  countries  and  na¬ 
tions,  to  better  and  to  worse.  Greece  was  formerly  in  the  vi¬ 
gour  of  youth,  but  the  Macedonians  robbed  it  of  its  strength. — 
Macedonia  then  flourished;  but  being  broken  into  parts,  decay¬ 
ed  till  it  utterly  withered  away.  Before  the  Macedonians,  the 
Persians  were  in  prosperity  ;  but  in  one  day  their  large  and 
mighty  kingdom  was  destroyed.  And  now  the  Parthians  who 
were  then  subject  to  the  Persians,  rule  over  them,  who,  a  little 
while  ago,  were  their  governors.  Egypt  formerly  looked  illus¬ 
trious  and  very  stately  ;  but  her  great  happiness  has  passed  a- 
way  like  a  cloud.  What  are  the  Ethiopians.^  What  is  become 
of  Carthage,  and  the  power  of  Lybia.^  and  where  are  the  kings 
of  Pontus  }  what  is  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  (to  speak  briefly) 
all  the  globe  ?  Is  it  not  agitated  up  and  down  and  vibrated 
about  as  a  ship  at  sea,  and  has  now  prosperous,  now  adverse 
gales  }  for  the  Divine  Logos,  whom  the  many  of  mankind  de¬ 
nominate  fortune,  leads  the  revolutions  in  a  circle  :  then  pass¬ 
ing  at  his  ease  through  cities,  and  nations,  and  countries,  he 
distributes  the  possession  .of  these  to  those,  and  of  all  to  all;  so 
that  the  whole  world  is  as  one  city  which  exhibits  the  best  of 
all  democratic  policies.” — whitaker’s  translation. 

Again  “To  the  Archangel  and  most  antient  Logos,  the 
Father,  who  created  the  universe  has  given  the  peculiar  grant, 
that  he  should  stand  as  a  bounding  line,  to  distinguish  that 

'vhich  was  made,  from  him  who  formed  it.  And  he  is  the  con- 
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tinual  supplicatop  for  the  perishing  mortal  to  the  immortal,  and 
the  einhassador  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  subject.”  And  he  exultg 
in  the  grant;  and  glorying,  explains  it,  saying — And  I  stood 
betwixt  tlie  Lord  and  you,  neither  the  unbegotten,  as  the  exis¬ 
ting  Grod,  nor  made  as  you,  but  the  middle  of  the  extremes,  as 
hostage  to  both ;  to  Him  who  planted  you,  to  assure  you  he 
will  not  ever  destroy,  or  desert  your  whole  race,  and  intro¬ 
duce  disorder  in  the  room  of  order ;  and  to  you  plants,  for  yout 
happy  hope,  that  the  benevolent  God  will  never  overlook  hia 
own  work.  For  I  will  be  the  proclaimer  of  peace  to  the  crea¬ 
ture  from  that  God,  who  is  always  the  guardian  of  peace,  and 
knows  how  to  take  away  war.”  “  It  is  then  proved,”  says  Whit¬ 
aker.  that  the  antient  Jews  were  believers  in  the  Divinity  of 
tlieir  expected  messiah.  And  is  it  not  strange,”  continues  he, 
“  that  those  Arians  who  allow  the  Logos  to  have  been  the  visi¬ 
ble  God  of  the  old  testament,  should  yet  assert  Him,  to  have 
been  only  an  angel  by  nature,  and  a  God  by  investiture.” 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  a  few,  out  of  the  multitude 
of  texts  that  appear  to  carry  conclusive  evidence  to  establish 
the  unity  and  equality  of  Christ’s  Divine  nature,  with  that  of 
the  Great  I  AM — The  supplied  words  being  enclosed  in  brack¬ 
ets,  thus, 

“  In  the  beginning”  says  John  i.  1.  “  was  the  Word,  and 
the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  GOD,  &c.”  That 
this  is  spoken  of  Christ,  may  be  gathered  from  the  10th  ver.— 
“  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  Him.”—, 
and  14  ver.  “  And  the  word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  amono: 
us.  5,7,8.  But  Jesus  answered  them,  [niy]  Father  worketh  hith¬ 
erto,  and  I  work.  Then  the  Jews  sought  the  more  to  kill  him. 
because  he  had  not  only  broken  the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that 
God  was  his  Father,  making  himself  equal  with  God.  10.  SO. 
I  and  my  Father  are  one.  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  again, 
to  stone  him,  Ike.  43d  ver.  The  Jew’s  answered  him  saying, 
for  a  good  work  we  stone  thee  not,  but  for  blasphemy,  and  be¬ 
cause  that  thou,  being  a  man,  makest  thyself  God.” 

Here  is  the  testimony  of  implacable  enemies  that  Jesus  did 
style  himself  God  as  well  as  man. 

•  Supplied,  or  helping  words  are  distinguished  in  the  Bible  by  theic 
being  printed  in  Italic  letters  thus  (he)  (it)  (day)  they  often  occur,  but 
the  reader  may  omit  tliem,  in  reading  to  others,  or  supply  different  words 
in  their  room,  while  reading  to  himself,  without  injuring  the  text. 
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John  kiv.  S,9, 10.  Philip  saith  unto  him,  shew  us  the  Fa- 
^er,  &c.  Jesus  suitii  unto  him,  have  I  been  so  long  time  with 
you,  and  yet,  hast  thou  not  known  me  Philip  ?  He  that  hath 
s.een  me,  hath  seen  tlie  Father,  &c.  But  the  Father  that  dwel- 
\eth  in  me,  he  doeth  the  works.”  Col.  i.  19.  “  It  pleased  [the 
Father^  that  in  Him,  should  all  fulness  dwell.  2, 9.  For  in  Him 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.” 

Whether  the  following  remarks  are  of  any  importance  in 
Regard  to  the  controversy,  is  left  to  the  determination  of  acute 
and  learned  commentators.  I  had  a  hope  that  hy  publishing 
tlicm.  some  good  might  arise : — That,  perhaps,  some  abler  mind 
and  pen  might  thereby  be  called  into  action  and  something 
more  worthy  of  attention  be  advanced  on  this  momentous  sub¬ 
ject.  In  this  hope  I  was  encouraged  by  reading  the  following 
§crap,  taken -from  Belknaps  history  of  New  Hampshire,  said 
to  be  written  by  John  Robinson,  a  congregational  preacher, 
and  addressed  to  a  section  of  the  first  colonists,  about  to  em¬ 
bark  from  Holland,  whither  they  had  fled  from  prelatical  tyran¬ 
ny,  in  virtue  of  that  command  of  our  Lord,  “when  they  perse¬ 
cute  you  in  one  city,  flee  to  another.” 

“  Brethren  we  are  shortly  to  part  from  one  another,  and 
while  I  live,  &c.  I  charge  you  before  God  and  his  blessed  angels, 
tliat  you  follow  me  no  further  than  you  have  seen  me  follow  Christ. 
If  God  reveal  any  thing  to  you  by  any  other  instrument,  be  as 
ready  to  receive  it  as  of  me,  for  .1  am  verily  persuaded,  I  am 
verily  confident,  that  the  Lord  has  more  truth  to  break  forth 
out  of  !iis  word.  For  my  part  I  cannot  suflPiciently  bewail  the 
condition  of  the  reformed  churches  who  are  come  to  a  period 
in  religion,  and  will  go  at  present  no  further  than  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  their  reformation.  The  Lutherans  cannot  be  drawn 
bevond  what  Luther  saw:  whatever  our  "ood  God  has  revealed 

•/  O 

to  Calvin,  they  will  rather  die  than  embrace  it.  And  the  Cal¬ 
vinists  3’ou  see  stick  fast,  where  they  were  left  by  him,  who 
yet  saw  not  all  things.  This  is  a  misery  much  to  be  lament¬ 
ed,  for  though  they  were  burning  and  shining  lights  in  their 
times,  yet  tliey  penetrated  not  into  the  whole  counsel  of  God, 
but  \vere  they  now  living,  would  be  still  as  willing  to  receive 
and  eir.l)race  further  lis;;l>ts,  as  that  which  they  at  first  received. 
I  bcseecii  you  to  remember  it  is  an  article  of  your  church,  t1iat 
you  be  ready  to  receive  whatever  trutU  shall  be  made  knowp 
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to  you  from  the  written  word  of  God.  But  I  must  exhort  you 
to  take  heed  what  you  receive  for  truth :  examine,  consider  and 
compare  it  with  the  scriptures  of  truth  before  you  receive  it ; 
for  it  is  not  possible  the  Christian  world  should  come  so  lately 
out  of  such  thick  anti*christian  darkness,  and  t  at  perfeetion 
of  knowledge  should  break  forth  at  once.” 

^Concluded  in  our  n«xr.} 


SELECTED. 

THE  QRJiVE. 

Who  is  it,  0  grave  !  that  can  say  he  fears  thee  not  - 
Where  is  the  man  who  has  been  heard  to  assert,  that  he  is  void 
of  the  fear  of  thee  }  He  who  is  basking  in  the  sun-shine  of  wealth, 
to  whom  fortune  has  been  propitious,  and  on  whom  she  has  be¬ 
stowed  her  gifts  in  almndance :  is  he  fearless  of  the  grave  }  dotii 
he  think  at  any  time  that  he  can  with  his  riches  purchase  a  re¬ 
prieve  ?  No  !  he  cannot  harbor  sucli  an  idea  for  a  moment:— 
Conscience  will  loudly  inform  him,  notwithstanding  the  boasted 
riches  which  rendered  him  enviable,  that  be  must  soon  visit  that 

——darksome  place, 

Where  no  device,  nor  knowledge  ever  came.- 
Is  it  in  the  power  of  him  who  hatl»  ascended  the  highest  pin¬ 
nacle  of  unbounded  authority ;  who  governeth  his  thousands  ; 
W'ho  at  will  giveth  or  takeththe  life  of  a  subject,  and  is  accoun¬ 
table  to  none  ;  whose  power  is  absolute ;  none  daring  to  coun¬ 
teract  his  designs,  or  dispute  his  will ;  I  say,  is  it  in  the  power 
of  such  an  one  to  bid  the  “  king  of  terrors”  begone  ? — Alas  1 
Death  ohevs  him  not ;  he  must  likwise  “  shake  hands  with  dust, 
and  call  the  worm  his  kinsman.”  Can  the  vain-glorious  man, 
who  liveth  in  the  absurd  belief,  that  zn  hereafter  is  a  mere 
dream  who  sayeth  in  his  heart,  fAcre  is  no  God;  who  vaunt- 
ingly  exclaimeth,  “  where  is  the  God  you  worship  ^  shew  him 
to  me  and  I  will  likewise  adore  him” — Can  he  relieve  himself 
from  his  fears  S'  or  has  he  made  a  covenant  with  Death  r  Sacri- 
ligiousand  profane  wretch  !  too  soon  wilt  thou  see  HIM  !  too 
soon  wilt  thou  stand  before  the  bar  of  thy  justly  offended  Judge ! 
Many  suppose  a  character  of  this  discription  is.  entirely  dives¬ 
ted  of  all  fears  of  the  grave — Mistaken  notion  ! — Let  us  view 
him  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  what  horror  surrouds  him  !  he  now 
dreads  notliing  more  than  that  future  state,  the  existence  of 
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i^hich  he  once  affected  to  disbelieve’ — knowing,  as  he  does,  that 
he  must,  unavoidably,  soon  appear  before  that  GOD  whom  he 
had  hitherto  despised  !— dreadful  thought!*  *  *  *  •  If  this  tem« 
erarious  and  blasphemous  wretch  is  not  exempt  from  that  fear 
of  the  “  narrow  cell”  which  o’erpowers  all  mankind,  who  is  ?  Is 
it  the  son  of  Esculapius,  who  with  his 

———boasted  implements  of  art. 

And  all  his  well-cramm’d  magazines  of  health, 

presumes  to  attempt  to  deprive  death  of  his  victim  ?  Far  from 
it — he  too  1  must  surrender  himself  up  an  vmcilling  victim ;  lie 
must  likewise  he  laid  in  the  cold  tomb,  where  thousands  have 
preceded  him,  notwithstanding  his  boasted  catholicons  for  the 
preservation  and  prolongation  of  life. — All !  all !  must  indubit¬ 
ably  acknowledge  the  subduing  power  of  the  messenger  of  the 
grave ;  and  to  that  power  all  must  resign  themselves. — Alas ! 
those  who  now  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  sublunary  things ; 
who  flatter  themselves  they  are  yet  to  be  preserved  many  years, 
may,  perhaps,  in  only  a  few  hours  visit  that  mysterious  and 
nnintelligible  “  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns”  to  tell 

“  The  secrets  of  his  prison  house.” 

**  Tell  us  ye  dead  !  will  none  of  you,  in  pity, 

To  those  you  left  behind,  disclose  the  secret  ? 

O  !  that  some  courteous  ghost  would  blab  it  out, 

W'hat  ’tis  you  are,  and  we  must  shortly  be.” 

O  dreaded,  obscured,  silent  Grave  !  how  many  ha.st  thy  insa- 
iiabie  maw  devoured!  and  yet  the  living  are  unprepared  ! — 
Death,  the  remorseless  and  cruel  monster, hurries  all  to  “  eter¬ 
nity’s  dread  brink,”  regardless  of  t!ie  prayers  and  entreaties 
of  surviving  friends  and  relatives. — The  grave  encloses  us,  and 
and  we  are  no  more  heard  of  *  *  *  * 

«  Invidious  Grave  ;  how  tliou  rends  in  sunder 
Whom  love  has  knit  and  sympathy  made  one  ; 

A  tie  more  stubborn  far  than  nature’s  bond.” 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

THE  GOSPEL. 

The  blessed  Gospel  is  a  message  of  peace. — It  is  glad  ti¬ 
dings  to  every  rational  creature  under  the  sun— to  the  king  on 
the  throne,  and  to  the  malefactor  in  a  dungeon— to  every  indi 
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victual  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America. — It  is  suited  to 
tlie  case  of  him  that  dwells  in  the  city,  and  to  the  savage  of 
the  wilderness,  who,  not  having  a  written  law,  is  a  law  to  him¬ 
self,  his  conscience  accusing  him  when  he  does  ill,  and  approve 
ing  of  all  he  does  well. 

This  Gospel  is  as  simple  in  its  requirements,  as  it  is  great 
in  its  promises. — It  demands  the  homage  of  the  heart — it  leads 
the  mind  to  adore  and  worship  the  Supreme  Author  and  Pre¬ 
server  of  all  things;  and  convinceth  the  soul  that  He  is  wil¬ 
ling  to  make  his  creatures  happy,  both  in  this,  and  in  the  w'orld 
to  come — that  there  is  a  way  prepared,  in  which.  He  can  par¬ 
don  the  guilty,  and  that  He  can  reveal  tlie  same  to  the  most 
untutored  mind.  But  alas!  How  hath  the  cunning,  political 
men,  like  the  Pharisees  of  old,  shut  the  door  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  against  both  themselves  and  others,  by  making  religion 
to  consist  in  meats  and  drinks — feasts  and  fasts — the  perform¬ 
ance  of  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  the  observance  of  times  and 
places. 

The  Gospel  requires  the  offering  of  a  pure  sacrifice  from 
the  altar  of  the  heart;  a  spiritual  worship,  unadulterated  by 
traditionary  errors;  unbeclouded  by  legal  types  and  shadows. 


The  following  ingenious  and  moral  fable,  is  a  translation  from  Gesiteb, 

by  the  pious  l^Iiss  Elizabeth  Smith. 

PICTURE  OF  THE  DELUGE. 

The  marble  towers  were  already  deep  buried  beneath  the 
flood,  and  dark  waves  already  rolled  over  the  mountain  tops  ; 
one  loftv  summit  stood  alone  above  the  waters.  Its  sides  re- 
sounded  with  the  mingled  cries  of  wretches  who  attempted  to 
ascend,  and  whom  death  followed  on  the  dashing  wave.  Here,  a 
crag,  rent  from  the  mountain,  fell  with  its  burthen  of  helpless 
mortals  into  the  foaming  flood  ;  there  the  wild  stream  of  a  tor¬ 
rent  hurried  down  the  son,  as  he  was  dragging  up  his  dying  fa¬ 
ther,  or  the  despairing  mother  with  the  load  of  her  children.— 
Only  the  highest  summit  now’  remained  above  the  deluge. 

Semin,  a  noble  youth,  to  whom  the  most  noble  of  maidens 
had  sworn  eternal  love,  had  saved  his  beloved  Semira  on  the 
summit.  All  else  were  dead.  They  stood  alone  in  the  howl¬ 
ing  storm  ;  the  w'aves  dashed  over  them.  Above  them  growled 
the  thunder,  and  beneath  roared  the  furious  ocean.  Dark* 
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Bess  reigned  around,  save  when  lightning  shewed  the  horrid 
scene.  Each  cloudy's  dark  brow  threatened  vengeance,  and 
each  wave  rolled  on  a  thousand  courses ;  it  rolled  on  witji  fury, 
seeking  for  more  destruction.  Semira  pressed  her  beloved  to 
her  trembling  heart ;  tears  ran  with  the  rain*drops  down  her 
faded  cheeks.  She  spoke  with  a  faultering  voice. 

“  There  is  no  more  safety,  0  my  beloved !  Death  surrounds 
us.  O  destruction  !  O  misery  !  Death  comes  every  moment 
nearer.  Which  of  these  waves,  oh,  which  will  overwhelm  us  ? 
Hold  me,  hold  me  in  thy  trembling  arms,  O  my  beloved  !  Soon, 
soon  shall  I,  shalt  thou,  be  no  more — swallowed  up  in  the  uni> 
versal  destruction.  Now,  O  God!  vonder  it  rolls.  How  dread- 
ful !  It  rolls  yet  nearer  illuminated  by  the  lightning.  Now— 
O  God  !  our  Judge she  sunk  on  Semin.  His  trembling  arm 
surrounded  his  fainting  love.  No  voice  breathed  from  his  quiver¬ 
ing  lips.  He  saw  only  the  fainting  Semira  leaning  on  his  bosom, 
and.  felt  more  than  the  chill  of  death.  Now  he  kissed  her  pale 
cheek,  wet  with  the  chilling  rain,  he  pressed  her  closer  to  his 
breast,  and  said  “  Semira  beloved  Semira,  wake  !  Oh  yet  re-* 
turn  to  this  scene  of  horror,  that  thine  eyes  may  look  on  me 
once  more ;  that  thy  pale  lips  may  once  more  tell  me  that  thou 
lov’st  me  even  in  death — vet  once,  ere  the  flood  overwhelm  ua 
both !”  he  said  and  she  awoke.  She  looked  on  him  with  an 
eye  full  of  tenderness  and  inexpressible  sorrow; — then  on  the 
wide  scene  of  desolation.  “  O  God  our  Judge !”  si'.e  cried,  is 
lliere  no  protection,  is  there  no  pity  for  us  }  O  how  the  waves 
dash  ;  how  the  thunder  roars  around  us  !  What  terrors  an¬ 
nounce  the  unpropitiated  judgment.  O  God  !  our  years  fiowed 
on  in  innocence.  Thou  the  most  virtuous  of  vouths  ! — AN  oc, 
woe  is  me  !  They  are  all  gone ;  they  who  adorned  my  life  with 
flowers  of  joy  are  all  gone  ! — And  thou  who  gavest  me  life,  O 
agonizing  sight !  tlie  wave  tore  the  from  mv  side. 

Yet  once  didst  thou  raise  tiiy  head  and  thy  arms :  tliou 
wbuld’st  have  blest  me,  and  wert  overwhelm’d — O  they  are  all 
gone  ;  and  yet — O  Semin,  Semin ;  by  thy  side  tl’.e  lonely  deso¬ 
lated  world  would  be  to  me  a  Paradise.  Our  youthful  years  flow¬ 
ed  on  in  innocence.  Oh,  is  tli§re  no  salvation,  no  mercy Yet 
why  does  my  afflicled  heart  complain  ?  O  God,  forgive  !  We 
die.  What  is  the  innocence  of  man  in  thy  siglit  The  youth 
supported  lus  beloved  as  she  trembled  in  the  storm,  and  said, 
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••  Yes,  my  helowed,  life  is  bauis'iietl  from  the  earth  ;  the  voice 
of  the  dying,  no  more  is  heard  amidst  the  roaring  of  the  ocean. 
0  Semira,  my  dearest  Semira,  the  next  moment  will  be  our 
last !  Yes,  they  are  gone,  the  hopes  of  this  life  are  all  gone  j— 
every  pleasing  prospect  that  we  imagined  in  the  enraptured 
hours  of  our  love  is  banished.  We  die;  but  Olet  us  not  await 
the  universal  doom  like  those  who  have  no  hope ;  and  O  my  be* 
loved,  what  is  the  longest,  the  happiest  life  ?•— A  dew-drop  that 
hangs  from  the  jutting  rock,  and  before  the  morning  sun,  falls 
into  the  sea.  Raise  up  thy  drooping  spirit.  Beyond  this  life 
is  peace  and  eternity.  Let  us  not  tremble  now  as  we  pass 
over.  Embrace  me,  and  so  let  us  await  our  destiny.  Soon, 
my  Semira,  soon  shall  our  souls  rise  above  this  desolation ;  full 
of  feelings  of  inexpressible  happiness,  shall  they  rise.  O  God, 
hope  fills  my  soul  with  courage.  Yes,  Semira,  let  us  lift  up 
our  hands  to  God.  Shall  a  mortal  adjust  His  balance  ?  He  who 
breathed  into  us  the  breath  of  life  ?  He  sends  death  to  the 
righteous,  and  to  the  unrighteous:  but  well  is  it  for  him  who 
hath  walked  in  the  path  of  virtue.  We  pray  not  life,  O  right¬ 
eous  Judge.  Take  us  from  hence  ;  but  oh,  invigorate  the  hope, 
the  sweet  hope  of  inexpressible  happiness,  which  death  shall  no 
more  disturb.  Then  roll  ye  thunders,  and  rage  thou  ocean;— 
da^'i  over  us  ye  waves  !  Praised  be  tlm  righteous  Judge  !  Let 
this  be  the  last  tiiought  of  our  soul  in  the  dying  body.”  Cour¬ 
age  and  joy  aiiiinated  tlie  face  of  Semira.  She  raised  her  hands 
in  the  storm,  and  said,  “  Yes,  I  feel  the  delightful,  the  glorious 
hone  !  Praise  tlie  Lord,  O  my  tongue,  weep  tears  of  joy,  my 
eyes,  till  deatli  shaii  close  ye.  A  heaven  filled  with  happiness 
awaits  us.  Ye  arc'  all  cone  before,  ye  beloved  !  We  come. — 
Sooti,  O  soon  we  shall  again  behold  you !  They  sfiind  before 
the  tl'.rone  of  tiie  Righteous  One ;  He  has  gathered  them  togeth¬ 
er  from  his  jmlgment.  Roar  ye  thunders,  rage,  destruction  ; 
ye  are  hymns  of  praise  to  his  righteousness.  Roll  over  us,  ye 
waves:  Ir’ee.  mv  beloved  !  Embrace  me — vender  it  comes;  death 
comes  on  von  dark  wave.  Embrace  me.  Semin  ;  leave  me  not- 

O.  alreadv  it  lifts  one  from  tlie  earth.'* — I  embrace  thee  !  O 
% 

death,  thou  art  welcome.  We  are  prepared.  Praised  be  the 
eternal  Just  One  !”  The  next  wave  found  them  locked  in  each 
Other’s  arms  ;  the  succeeding  found  them  not ! 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

SHORT  REVIEWS  OF  SUA'DRV  CHARACTERS. 

Xenophon  commended  the  Persians  for  their  prudent 
education  of  their  children,  who  would  not  permit  them  to  ef¬ 
feminate  their  minds  with  anaorous  stories,  or  idle  romances; 
being  sufficiently  convinced  of  the  danger  of  adding  weight  to 
the  bias  of  corrupt  nature. 

Various  have  been  the  ways  and  methods,  by  which  the 
apostles  of  infidelity  have  endeavored  to  captivate  and  lead 
the  human  mind  astray,  and  hinder  the  progress  of  truth,  and 
morality  in  the  world. 

■  But  as  the  world  advanced  in  arts  and  refinement,  they 
varied  both  their  weapons,  and  the  objects  of  their  attacks.-— 
Not  only  music,  poetry,  painting,  statuary,  novels  and  roman¬ 
ces,  have  been  made  the  vehicles  of  vice  ;  but  the  allurement 
has  been  held  out  to  the  weaker  sex,  that  was  employed  by  the 
original  Tempter — knowledge.  The  Germans  have  furnished 
many  essays  of  this  nature  ;  but  as  there  are  numbers  who 

never  read,  equal  pains  have  been  taken  to  promote  the  same 

_  • 

object  through  the  medium  of  the  stage.  The  Germans  have 
furnished  a  mass  of  materials  for  corrupting  the  minds,  and 
morals  of  mankind,  by  their  writings  for  that  school  of  descep- 
ception.  As  a  specimen  of  the  German  drama,”  says  Hannah 
Moore,  “  I  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  admired  play.  The 
Stranger.  In  this  piece,  the  principal  character  is  that  of  an  a- 
dulteress,  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world, and  in  all  countries  both 
heathen  and  Christian,  has  hitherto  been  held  in  utter  abhor- 
rance,  is  in  that  performance  held  to  view  in  the  most  pleas¬ 
ing  and  fascinating  colors.  The  heroine  is  one  that  had  for¬ 
saken  a  husband,  who  is  represented  to  be  a  most  affectionate 
and  amiable  man,  and  lived  for  a  series  of  years,  with  anoth¬ 
er.  Repenting  at  length  of  her  crime  she  buries  herself  in  re¬ 
tirement.  The  talents  of  the  poet,  dui-ing  the  whole  of  the 
piece,  are  exerted  in  attempting  to  render  this  woman  the  ob¬ 
ject,  not  only  of  the  compassion  and  forgiveness,  but  of  the  af¬ 
fection  and  esteem  of  the  audience.  The  injured  husband. 
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convinced  of  his  wife’s  repentance,  forms  a  resolution,  which 
every  one,  who  has  the  feelings  common  to  civilized  life  must 
approve.  He  forgives  her  offence,  and  promises,  through  life, 
his  advice,  protection  and  support,  together  with  every  thing 
which  can  alleviate  the  misery  of  her  situation,  but  refuses  to 
place  her  in  the  situation  of  his  wife.  But  this  is  not  sufficient 
for  the  German  ai\thor. — His  efforts  are  employed,  and  it  is  to 
be  feared,  hut  too  successfully,  in  making  the  audience  consid> 
er  tite  husband  as  an  unrelenting  savage — while  they  are  led 
by  the  art  of  the  poet,  anxiously  to  wish  to  see  her  advanced 
to  that  rank  of  women,  who  never  violated  the  most  solemn, 
covenant  that  can  be  made  with  man,  nor  disobeyed  one  of  the 
must  positive  laws  which  had  been  enjoined  by  Heaven.” 

About  tlic  same  time  that  this  attempt  was  made  by  the 
German  dramatist,  a  direct  vindication  of  adultery  was  under¬ 
taken,  the  first  time,  by  a  woman — a  professed  admirer  and  im¬ 
itator  of  the  German  Suicide,  W'ertkr.  This  female  werter, 
as  she  is  styled  by  her  biographer,  asserts  in  a  work  entitled 
“  'Fhe.  Wrongs  (f  Women,'*^  that  adultery  is  justifiable,  and  that 
the  restrictions  placed  on  it  by  the  laws  of  England,  constitute 
part  of  the  wrongs  of  woman. 

AVliat  opinion  shall  be  formed,  by  each  civilized  father  of 
a  family,  (after  knowing  the  vicious  taste  and  tendency  of  such 
autliors,)  of  those  Booksellers  that  send  forth  catalogues  of 
such  trash,  in  and  by  the  venial  vehicles  of  the  day,  and  who 
publish  their  fascinating  titles,  in  staring  black,  red,  and  blue 
letters  at  their,  doors  and  windows,  in  order  to  catch  the  pen¬ 
nies,  perhaps,  of  a  poor  simple  female  for  that,  which,  by  de¬ 
bauching  her  mind,  shall  lay  the  foundation  of  her  utter  ruin.— 
Usurers,  Pawnbrokers,  and  Dram-sellers,  are  philanthropists 
in  comparison  with  them.  For  these,  but  play  with  the  gross¬ 
er  passions  and  appetites;  while  those,  steal  upon  the  aft’ec- 
tions  and  poison  the  soul. 

From  the  Academic  Recreations. 

O.V  THE  COXTEMPLATIOX  OF  THE  BEAUTIES  OF 

.X.ITURE. 

To  the  mind  of  that  man,  who  possesses  any  noble  or  gen¬ 
erous  feelings,  who  is  capable  of  receiving  any  impressions  of 
taste  or  Eubliinity,  the  objects  of  nature  will  ever  be  pleasing, 
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and  ever  new.  Experience  has  shewn,  that  it  is  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  these,  that  the  mind  is  enabled  to  receive  a  tranquil- 
lity,  and  a  repose,  unattainable  by  any  other  sublunary  pursuit. 
The  heart,  w’rung  with  sorrow,  and  with  grief,  looks  on  the 
loveliness  of  nature,  and  is  soothed  by  the  contemplation 
while  the  eye  of  joy  delights  with  redoubled  rapture  as  it  be- 
holds  the  “  gay  enamelled  scenes,’’  which  continually  present 
themselves.  The  painter  and  the  poet  gaze  on  them  with  an 
exquisiteness  of  feeling,  inconceivable  by  those  unacquainted 
with  either  of  these  arts.  The  former  charmed  by  the  due  and 
beautiful  arrangement  of  light,  and  shade,  and  color,  lays  up 
I  materials  for  the  exercise  of  his  art ;  while  the  latter  catches 
the  fleeting  tints  of  the  ocean,  earth,  and  sky,  tiie  murmer  of 
the  rill,  or  the  roar  of  the  waters,  the  calmness  of  a  summer's 
eve,  or  the  terrific  grandeur  of  nature,  when  the  sky  is  envel- 
loped  in  clouds,  and  the  ocean  swept  with  tempests ;  in  order 
to  deck  his  glowing  verse  with  images  of  beauty  and  sublimity. 
Indeed,  no  man  can  be  a  poet  unless  he  is  able  to  discriminate 
the  beauties  of  the  natural  world  ;  no  man  can  describe  in  verse, 
what  his  heart  does  not  feel ;  what  his  imagination  cannot  real¬ 
ise.  In  the  best  poets,  we  see  a  strength  and  dignity,  as  well 
as  a  purity,  and  truth,  in  their  description  of  nature,  which 
bring  them  home  to  the  heart,  and  almost  makes  us  fanev  that 
those  scenes  are  present.  The  charms  of  nature,  when  adorned 
and  embellished  by  the  graces  of  song,  never  fail  of  exerting 
a  most  powerful  influence  on  the  human  mind.  The  majestic 
...descriptions  of  Milton,  who  seems  to  have  studied  nature  in 
all  her  varieties ;  to  have  followed  her  to  her  wildest  retreats, 
and  her  most  romantic  glens,  convey  to  the  mind  a  feeling  of 
rapturous  pleasure.  The  picturesque  images  that  the  author 
of  the  Seasons  has  formed,  prove  at  once  the  nice  discernment 
of  his  taste  ;  the  accuracy  of  his  mind,  and  the  powers  of  his 
poetry.  For  drawing  scenes  of  innocence  and  simplicity, 
Cowper  stands  “  unrivalled  and  alone.”  In  latter  days  Mont- 
gomery  has  followed  his  footsteps,  in  the  beautiful  descriptions 
that  every  where  abound  in  his  poems.  Thus  have  we  burning 
and  unfading  examples  of  the  powers  of  harmony  combined 
with  those  of  nature. 

»Hexis  was  the  descendant  of  a  long  line  of  illustrious  an- 
c'^stry,  famous  for  their  achievements,  and  rich  in  warlike  re- 
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Down ;  but  whicli  like  many  others,  had  shared  the  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  and  been  reduced  to  infamy  and  want.  His  mind 
possessed  all  those  noble  and  engaging  qualities,  which  draw 
the  immediate  admiration  of  the  observer.  Naturally  fond  of 
oontcmplating  the  romantic  scenes  of  his  native  country,  when 
want  drove  him  from  the  halls  of  his  sires,  he  sought  amidst 
their  glens  a  relief  from  his  sorrows.  For  some  time,  all  wu 

I  . beautiful,  for  all  was  new  { 

The  lark’s  “  shrill  car4tl,”  the  merry  pipe  of  the  shepherd,  the 
murmuring  of  the  rills,  and  the  music  of  the  groves,  filled  him 
with  rapture.  But  after  a  while  his  soul  became  satiated  ;  his 
mind  reverted  to  his  former  affluence,  and  he  gazed  on  the 
beauties  of  nature  with  a  sickly  and  a  discontented  eye. 

No  more  “  he  trac’d  the  uplands,  to  suirey 
When  o’er  the  sky  advanc’d  the  kindling  dawn, 

“  The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  grej', 

“  And  lake,  dim  gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn; 

"  Far  to  tlie  west,  the  long,  long  vale  withdrawn. 

Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while : 

No  more  “  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn, 

“  And  villager  abroad  at  morning  toil.” 

BEATTIIi’s  MIKSTaU. 

The  noise  of  the  waterfall,  and  the  sigh  of  the  breeze,  fell 
iponotonously  upon  his  ear ;  and  he  prepared  to  quit  these 
scenes  of  beauty  and  of  joy,  to  find  in  novelty  a  cure  for  his 
disquietude.  As  he  passed  a  glen,  unvisited  before,  surrounded 
by  the  most  romantic  scenery  that  can  ne  imagined,  he  heard 
the  faint  warblings  of  a  lyre.  Curiosity  prompted  him  to  dis¬ 
cover  whence  it  proceeded  j  and  at  length  he  traced  it  to  a 
beautiful  grotto,  in  which  was  seated  an  old  man  of  venerable 
appearance,  playing  on  the  instrument.  As  Alexis  approached, 
the  old  man  rose,  and  inviting  him  to  a  mossy  seat,  thus  spoke 
to  him  ; — Alexis,  (for  I  am  acquainted  both  wdth  thy  fortunes 
and  thy  name)  I  have  for  a  long  time  watched  thy  progress  in 
these  blissful  scenes.  I  have  beheld  you,  with  a  breast  glowing 
witli  the  rich  images  of  a  youthful  imagination,  seeking  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  the  contemplation  of  nature.  I  have  seen  you  chasing 
tlie  painted  butterfly  of  happiness,  and  when  you  thought  you 
had  it  in  your  grasp,  found  its  beauty  withered,  and  its  lustre 
decayed.  You  Imped  to  find  in  the  bare  contemplation  of  na¬ 
ture  unfading  happiness}  but  when!  you  had  visited  those  scenes 
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Again  and  again,  you  grew  palled  with  the  repetition,  and  your 
mind  reverted  to  the  former  scenes  of  your  affluence  and  gran¬ 
deur.  But  no ; — 

“——a  different  doom  the  fates  assign 

gbat. 

You  shall  never  tread  again  the  dwelling  of  your  ancestors  s — 
you  must  seek  enjoyment  in  a  more  humble  sphere.  You  arc 
sickened  with  the  beauties  of  nature  ;  but  you  liave  gazed  on 
them  only  with  a  passing  look ;  again  descended. Into  the  vales, 
again  climb  the  craggy  cliff.  Look  upon  them  as  parts  of  ti.c 
great  system  of  creation,  and  learn  to  read  the  Maker  of  heaven 
and  earth  in  all  his  tvonderful  works.  Enquire  into  the  attri¬ 
butes  and  the  properties  of  the  objects  around  ;  so  shall  your 
mind  be  elevated,  bv  being  more  nearlv  assimilated  to  the  di- 
vine  essence ;  so  shall  the  charm,  of  novelty  ever  present  itself, 
and  your  soul  never  be  disgusted  with  repetition.  Court  the 
muses  to  wander  with  you  through  every  w'oodland  glade  and 
flowery  mead ;  let  virtue  lead  your  fpotseps,  and  prudence  and 
contentment  be  your  companions.  So  shall  you  live  a  happy 
life,  and  at  last  seek  the  fellowship  of  the  blessed.”  As  he 
spoke,  the  countenance  of  the  old  man  glowed  with  resplendent 
glory  ;  his  hoary  locks  were  turned  to  ringlets  of  the  brightest 
auburn  ;  his  form  changed  from  the  decrepitude  of  age  to  the 
beauty,  symmetry,  and  the  vigor  of  youth,  jilexis  was  struck 
with  astonishment;  but  the  stranger  continued— “  Wonder  not, 
O  son  of  man,  at  my  appearance :  Allah  hath  sent  me  to  warn 
you  of  your  danger  ;  1  am  the  genius  of  these  glades  and  glens; 
follow  my  advice,  and  I  shall  watch  and  guide  thy  path.  Fare¬ 
well.”  The  genius  vanished  into  air;  and  when  he 

had  recovered  from  his  astonishment,  returned  to  the  scenes  of 
nature  with  a  renovated  heart,  and  a  renewed  relish.  The 
days  now  passed  in  pleasure  and  in  joy  ;  unruffled,  undisturbed  ; 
and  calm  as  the  still  and  silent  rivulet  that  wandered  at  his  fdet. 

Let  us  draw  an  instructive  lesson  from  the  story  of  ^ilexisj 
however  feeble  the  narration ;  and  exclaim  with  Beatie, 


“  Let  vanity  adorn  the  marble  tomb 
“  With  trophies,  rhymes,  and  scutcheons  of  renowi-, 
In  the  deep  dungeon  of  some  Gothic.dome, 

“  Where  night  and  desolation  ever  frown. 

“  Mine  be  a  braezy  hill  that  skirts  \he  down ; 
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**  Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave, 

**  With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrewn, 

“  Fast  by  a  brook,  or  fountain’s  murmuring  wave ; 

And  many  an  evening  sun,  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave.” 


OIIIGINAL  AND  SELECTED. 


The  study  of  natural  philosophy  recommended  to  the  fair 
yf'.x’. — A  tincture  of  philosophy  may  be  called  the  cosmetic  of  na¬ 
ture  :  it  will  render  all  her  scenes  lovely,  and  all  her  apart¬ 
ments  a  theatre  of  diversion  :  diversions  infinitely  superior  to 
those  dangerous  delights  which  are  so  apt  to  seduce  the  affec¬ 
tions,  and  debauch  the  minds  of  young  people.— When  Philo¬ 
sophy  lends  her  optics,  an  unclouded  morning,  beautiful  witb 
the  rising  sun;  a  clear  night,  brilliant  with  innumerable  stars, 
will  be  a  more  pleasing  spectacle,  than  the  most  glaring  illumi¬ 
nation  of  an  assembly  room.  The  melody  of  birds,  and  the 
murmur  of  fountains,  the  humming  insect,  and  the  sighing  gale, 
will  be  a  higher  gratification  than  the  finest  airs  at  an  opera.— 
A  field  covered  with  corn,  or  a  meadow  besprinkled  with  dais¬ 
es ;  a  marsh  planted  with  osiers,  or  a  mountain  shaded  with 
oaks,  will  yield  a  far  more  agreeable  prospect  than  the  most 
pompous  scenes  that  decorate  the  stage.  Should  clouds  over¬ 
cast  the  heavens,  or  winter  disrobe  the  flowers,  an  inquiry  in¬ 
to  the  causes  of  these  grand  vicissitudes  will  more  than  com¬ 
pensate  the  transitory  loss.  A  discovery  of  the  divine  wisdom 
and  divine  goodness  in  these  seemingly  disastrous  changes,  will 
impart  gaity  to  the  gloomy  sky,  and  make  the  most  unorna- 
mented  seasons  smile. 

It  is  for  want  of  such  truly  elegant  and  satisfactory  amuse¬ 
ments,  that  so  many  ladies  of  the  finest  genius,  have  no  proper 
employment  for  their  delicate  capacities,  but  lose  their  happi¬ 
ness  in  flights  of  caprice,  or  fits  of  the  vapours  ;  lose  their  time 
in  the  must  insipid  chat,  or  the  most  whimsical  vagaries. — 
Thought  is  a  burden,  and  reflection  is  a  drudgery  :  a  serious 
discourse  makes  them  melancholy,  and  solitude  fills  them  with 
horror. 
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A  hint  to  Wnshaiids. — Henry  Wker,  the  celebrated  natural- 
fet  in  a  letter  to  David  Earl  of  Buchan  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage,  says,  <‘I  know  your  lordship  so  well,  that  I  am  con¬ 
fident  you  will  make  it  your  continual  endeavorur  to  render 
her  happy,  whose  happiness  is  now  in  your  power,  and  such  an 
endeavour  can  hardly  fail  of  meeting  with  a  like  return.  In 
my  observations  on  people  unhappy  in  matrimony,  I  have  gen¬ 
erally  found,  that  a  neglect  on  the  husband’s  side  has  been  the 
originial  cause  of  their  wretchedness.  Women  are  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  tender  nature,  accustomed  to  be  treated  with  atten  ¬ 
tion,  and  expecting  fondness  from  us,  they  are  ever  ready  to 
return  it;  but  being  unable  to  bear  indifference,  they  are  stung 
to  the  very  soul' by  whatever' appears  a  slight  from  those  they 
love.  Hence,  that  very  disposition  which  is  most  capable  of 
supplying  true  felicity,  becomes,  sometimes,  for  want  of  being 
duly  regarded,  the  source  of  endless  woes.  Excuse  this  free¬ 
dom,  which  arises  from  my  earnest  wishes  for  your  happiness, 
and  I  will  add,  from  my  sincere  friendship  towards  you,  and- 
from  a  hope,  that  the  advice  and  opinion  of  an  old  married 
man  may  not  be  despised.”  How  natural  it  is  after  reading  the 
above,  to  recollect  the  emphatic  injunction  of  the  apostle  Paul, 
•‘Husbands,  love  your  Wives!  and  be  not  bitter  against  them.” 

La  Peyrouse.—An  interesting  account  of  the  voyage  of 
the  bold  but  unfortunate  La  Peyrouse,  who  sailed  from  France 
about  28  years  since  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  and  respecting 
whose  fate  so  much  conjecture  has  been  made,  is  ia  the  papers, 
"and  w’as  obtained  from  Mr.  Dagelet,  the  astronomer,  who  ac¬ 
companied  Peyrouse — and  was  taken  off  from  a  rock,  in  1815, 
at  the  east  of  the  Philipine  islands.  La  Peyrouse  was  born  in 
France  in  1741.  He  distinguished  himself  by  many  years’  ser¬ 
vices  in  the  India  sea  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.  During  the 
American  war,  he  served  under  de’Estaing,  and  distinguished 
himself  at  the  taking  of  Grenada.  After  the  peace  of  1783, 
he  was  selected  bv  Louis  XVI.  to  command  the  Astrolabe  and 
the  Broussole  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  He  began  his  voyage 
bv  following  the  tract  of  captain  Cook,  visited  the  north  w'est 
coast,  advanced  to  Behring’s  streights,  thence  down  the  east¬ 
ern  coast  of  Asia,  along  Japan,  and  in  Feb.  1788  visited  Bota¬ 
ny  Bay.  A  narrative  of  bis  voyage  tlius  far  has  been  publish- 
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ed.  From  the  time  of  leaving  Botany  Bay,  nothing  has  been 
heard  of  him  till  the  present  discovery.  In  1791,  the  French 
national  assembly  sent  t^vo  ships  in  search  of  him,  but  after  ex* 
plpring  the  seas  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  visited,  they 
returned  without  the  least  intelligence  of  his  fate.  It  appears 
that  one  of  Pcyrouse’s  two  vessels  after  leaving  Botany  Bay, 
in  178B,  struck  upon  a  chain  of  rocks  and  was  lost — crew  saved 
by  Pey rouse’s  vessel;  they  afterwards  discovered  an  Island  in 
the  S.  S.  E.  of  New  Zealand,  and  anchored  in  the  bay,  when 
this  vessel  accidentally  caught  on  tire  and  was  consumed,  that 
the  natives  during  the  first  21  years  were  amicably  disposed  ; 
but  Peyrouse  tired  of  waiting  for  relief  and  anxious  to  return 
home,  ordered  trees  to  be  felled  for  timber  to  build  a  vessel.— 
The  natives  considered  this  an  act  of  hostility,  war  commenced 
and  finally  Peyrouse  and  all  who  were  with  him  were  massa* 
cred  except  Dagelet  and  17  others,  who  escaped  after  great 
perils,  in  birch  canoes  to  the  place  where  he  was  found,  and 
where  he  had  resided  two  years. — Those  M'ho  escaped  with  him 
had  all  died — and  Dagelet  himself  died  a  few  days  after  he  was 
taken  off  from  the  rock.  His  journal  of  events  w'as  preserved 
and  deposited  at  Macoa,  from  whence  the  account  is  received. 

Singular  fact.— -The  whole  group  of  the  Thousand  Islands, 
Ln  the  neighbourhood  of  the  equator  owe  their  origin  to  the  labor 
of  that  order  of  marine  worms  which  Lineeus  has  arranged  under 
the  name  of  Zoophyta.  These  little  animals,  in  a  most  surprising 
manner, construct  their  calcarerous  habitations, under  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms,  but  although  the  eye  may  be  convinced  of  the 
fact,  it  is  difficult  for  the  human  mind  to  conceive  the  possibiU 
ity  of  insects  so  small  being  endued  with  the  power,  much  less 
being  furnished  in  their  own  bodies  with  the  materials  for  con¬ 
structing  the  immense  fabrics  which  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
East  and  Pacific  Oceans  lying  between  the  tropics,  are  met 
with  in  the  shape  of  detached  rocks,  or  reefs  of  great  extent,  or 
Islands  already  clothed  with  plants,  whose  bases  are  fixed  at 
the  bottom  of  tlie  sea,  where  light  and  heat  are  sparingly  re¬ 
ceived. 

.4u  obstinate  man — says  an  old  black-lettered  gentleman, 
docs  not  hold  opinions,  but  they  him;  for  when  he  is  once  pos¬ 
sessed  with  an  error,  ’tis  like  the  devil,  not  to  be  cast  out  but 
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with  great  difiicultj.  Whatsoever  he  lays  hold  on,  like  a 
drowning  man,  he  never  loses,  though  it  do  but  help  to  sink  him 
the  sooner.  His  ignorance  is  abrupt  and  inaccessible,  impreg¬ 
nable  both  by  art  and  nature,  and  will  hold  out  to  the  last, 
though  it  has  nothing  but  rubbish  to  defend.  It  is  dark  as 
pitch,  and  sticks  as  fast  to  any  thing  it  lays  hold  on.  HiS 
skull  is  so  thick,  that  it  is  proof  against  any  reason,  and  never 
cracks  but  on  the  wrong  side,  just  opposite  to  that  against 
which  the  impression  is  made,  which  surgeons  say  does  happen 
very  frequently.  The  slighter  and  more  inconsistent  his  opin¬ 
ions  are,  the  faster  he  holds  them,  otherwise  they  would  fall  as¬ 
under  themselves :  for  opinions  that  are  false  ought  to  be  held 
with  more  strictness  arid  assurance  than  those  that  are  true, 
otherwise  they  will  be  apt  to  betray  their  owners  before 
are  aware.  If  he  takes  to  religion  he  has  faith  enough  to  save 
an  hundred  wiser  men  than  himself,  if  it  were  right;  but  it  is 
too  much  to  be  good  ;  and  though  he  deny  supererrogation,  and 
utterly  disclaim  any  overplus  of  merits,  yet  he  allows  supera¬ 
bundant  belief,  and  if  the  violence  of  faith  will  carry  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven,  he  stands  fair  for  it.  He  delights,  most  of  all, 
to  differ  in  things  most  indifferent ;  no  matter  how  frivolous 
they  are,  they  are  weighty  enough  in  proportion  to  his  weak 
judgment,  and  he  will  rather  suffer  self-martyrdom  than  part 
with  the  least  scruple  of  his  freehold ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  dye 
his  dark  ignorance  into  a  weaker  colour.  He  is  resolved  to 
understand  no  man’s  reason  but  his  own,  because  he  finds  no 
man  can  find  his  but  himself.  His  wits  are  like  a  sack,  which 
the  French  proverb  says  is  tied  faster  before  it  is  filled  than 
when  it  is  full,  and  his  opinions  are  like  plants  that  grow  upon 
,  rocks,  that  stick  fast  though  they  have  no  rooting.  His  under¬ 
standing  is  like  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  is  proof  against  all  sorts 
of  judgments  whatsoever. 


Honesty. — It  is  impossible  to  see  the  long  scrolls  in  which  ey- 
erv  contract  is  included,  w  ith  their  seals  and  attestations,  without 
w-)ndering  at  the  depravity  of  those  beings  who  require  to  be 
rcstiainetl  from  violation  of  promise,  by  sucli  formal  and  pub¬ 
lic  evidences;  and  kept  from  equivocating  by  such  specific  mi¬ 
nuteness.  There  was  a  time  when  a  man's  word  was  equal  to 
a  modern  bond.  When  will  that  blessed  dav  return.^ 
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Ji  singular  description  of  the  savage  inhabitants  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Essequebo. — They  believe  in  one  God,  wlio 
is  the  cause  of  all  the  good  which  occurs  in  the  world,  and  in 
a  race  of  malevolent  beings  of  inferior  power,  called  yowahoos, 
who  are  authors  of  all  the  evils  which  befal  them.  To  the  for¬ 
mer  they  offer  up  no  prayers  j  but  they  supplicate  the  batter, 
whenever  they  are  oppressed  by  any  misfortune.  Each  family 
has  a  priest,  or  peii,  who  performs  the  two-fold  office  of  priest 
and  physician ;  and  who  is  supposed  to  have  great  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  yowahoos,  both  in  averting  evils  from 
some,  and  calling  them  down  upon  the  heads  of  others.  If  an 
Indian  becomes  sick,  the  peii  repairs  to  him.  At  ten  o’clock 
at  night«  the  room  is  cleared  of  persons  and  darkened,  and  the 
peii  takes  the  instrument  with  which  he  performs  the  incanta¬ 
tions  of  the  vowahoo.  This  is  a  hollowed  calabash,  with  a  few 
seeds  and  stones  inclosed  in  it,  and  a  stick  thrust  through  it. 
IVith  this  instrument  he  rattles,  singing  meanwhile  a  prayer  to 
the  yowahoo  who  is  supposed  to  be  offended.  This  incantation 
is  continued  till  midnight,  when  an  interview  takes  place  be¬ 
tween  the  peii  and  the  yowahoo.  Two  voices  are  now  beard 
conversing.  Tlie  peii  afterwards  makes  his  report.  If  the  In¬ 
dian  recovers,  the  peii  has  the  cridit;  if  he  does  not,  the  yowa¬ 
hoo  is  implacable.  The  office  of  peii  is  hereditary,  being  con¬ 
ferred  onlv  on  the  eldest  son. 

At  a  funeral,  the  relations  and  friends  show  their  £rief  for 
the  deceased  by  getting  drunk,  singing,  and  crying.  Hut  of 
all  their  instances  of  regard  to  their  deceased  friends,  none  is 
so  stfiking  as  what  they  call  the  feast  of  the  dead,  or  the  feast 
of  souls.  The  dav'  for  this  ceremony  is  appointed  in  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  their  chiefs,  who  give  orders  for  every  thing,  whicli  may 
enable  them  to  celebrate  it  with  pomp  and  magnificence.  The 
riches  of  the  nation  are  exhausted  on  this  occasion,  and  all 
their  ingenuity  displayed.  The  neighboring  people  are  invited 
to  partake  of  the  feast,  and  to  be  witnesses  of  the  solemnity. 
At  this  time,  all  who  have  died  since  the  last  solemn  feast  of 
that  kind,  are  taken  out  of  their  graves.  Those  who  have  been 
interred  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  villages  are  diligent¬ 
ly  sought  for,  and  brought  to  this  great  rendezvous  of  carcas¬ 
ses.  It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  the  horror  of  this  "reneral 
disinterment.  Some  appear  dry  and  withered  ;  others  !»ave  a 
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sort  of  parchment  upon  their  bones;  some  look  as  if  they  were 
baked  and  smoked,  without  any  appearance  of  rottenness 
some  are  just  turning  towards  the  point  of  putrefaction  ;  whilst 
others  are  swarming  with  worms,  and  drowned  in  corruption.  • 
I  know  not  which  ought  to  strike  us  most,  the  horror  of  so 
shocking  a  sight,  or  the  tender  pity  and  affection  of  these  poor 
people  towards  their  departed  friends ;  for  nothing  deserves 
our  admiration  more,  than  tfiat  eager  diligence  and  attention 
with  which  they  discharge  this  melancholy  duty  of  their  ten¬ 
derness  ;  gathering  up  carefully  even  the  smallest  bones » 
handling  the  carcasses,  disgustful  as  they  are,  with  every  thing 
loathsome  :  cleansing  them  from  the  worms,  and  carrying  them 
upon  their  shoulders  through  tiresome  journies  of  several  days, 
without  being  discouraged  by  their  insupportable  stench,  and 
without  suffering  any  other  emotions  to  arise,  than  those  of 
regret,  for  having  lost  persons  w'ho  were  so  deai*  to  them  in 
their  lives,  and  so  lamented  in  their  death. 

This  strange  festival  is  more  or  less  in  use  among  all  the 
American  savages  bordering  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the 
Mississippi  as  on  the  Oronoke,  and  is  probably  a  remnant  of 
Mexican  superstition.  A  pompous  reinterment  is  given  to  the 
dead ;  games  of  all  kinds  are  celebrated  on  the  occasion,  in 
the  spirit  of  those  which  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  cele¬ 
brated  upon  similar  occasions. 

The  person  who  saw  most  of  these  nations,  and  who  ex¬ 
plored  the  interior  of  Guyana  to  the  greatest  extent,  was  an 
European  colonist,  named  Nicholas  Hortsinan,  originally  of 
Hildersheim,  in  Germany.  In  the  year  1740,  he  undertook, 
in  a  canoe  manned  by  Indians,  to  assend  the  ?Isse({uebo  as  far 
as  possible.  After  traversing  many  broads  of  wmter,  dragging 
his  canoe  beside  the  rapids,  and  carrying  it  occasionally,  on 
the  shoulders  of  tlie  crew,  across  the  isthmuses,  he  came  to  a 
great  lake,  and  thence  into  a  river  running  southwards,  which 

floated  him  to  the  Rionegro.  This  stream  falls  into  the  Ma- 
ranyo,  or  river  of  Amazons ;  so  that  he  must  have  crossed  those 

highest  parts  of  Guyana,  whence  the  waters  descend  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions.  It  seems  probable  that  the  great  lake  called 
Parima  by  the  geographers,  may  supply  streams,  both  to  the 
Essequebo  and  to  the  Rionegro. 
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LITERARY  IJrrBLLIGE.l^CE. 

Mr.  D.  Vinton,  of  Providcnoc,  R.  I.  has  recently  published  TTfce 
Masonic  Minstrel/’  consisting  of  songs,  duets,  glees,  catches,  rounds, 
canons,  and  canzonets.  It  is  ornamented  with  mascmic  plates,  elegantly 
executed,  and  a  variety  of  vignettes.  An  historical  account  of  masonry, 
and  a  list  of  all  the  lodges  in  the  United  States  are  pei^xed.  The  col¬ 
lection  is  undoubtedly  to  be  preferred  to  any  that  has  appeared  in  tMg 
country. 

Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  now  in  Germany,  has  published  memoirs  of 
his  life. 

Mr.  Riley,  of  New  York,  has  in  the  press  a  new  novel  by  Joseph 

Bonaparte. 

Wm.  W.  Woodward,  of  Philadelphia,  has  issued  proposals  for  pub. 
lisliing  a  work  entitled  Philological  Researtheg^  or  an  attempt  to  eluci¬ 
date  the  principles  of  English  grammer  by  a  comparison  with  those  of 
the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages  By  James  P.  Wilson,  D.  D. 

Recently  published  by  Deane  &  Myre,  Ncw-Brunswick,  N.  Jersey. 
A  compi*ehenslve  view  of  the  leading  and  most  important  principles  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  By  Samuel  S.  Smith,  D.  D.  L.  L.  D.  late 
president  of  the  college  of  Xew-Jersey. 

Mr.  Easthurn,  of  New  York,  has  just  published  The  Journal  of  a 
*rour  and  residence  in  Gi*eat  Britain,  by  a  French  traveller.  With  remarks 
on  the  country,  its  arts,  literature  and  politics ;  and  on  the'  manners  and 
customs  of  its  inhabitants.”  This  is  said  to  be  the  most  intelligent,  most 
copious  and  impartial  account  that  any  foreigner  has  ever  given  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  the  production  of  a  French  gentleman,  who  left  his  owu 
countT)’  many  years  ago,  and  resided  a  long  time  in  the  United  States. 

A.  Delano,  of  Boston,  has  issued  proposals  for  printing  a  ^nmmary 
of  vovages  and  travels  performed  by  himself  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
and  America.  This  gentleman,  we  learn,  has  been  three  times  round 
tlie  world,  and  was  three  years  making  discoveries  and  surveys. — 
He  is  the  only  surviving  officer  of  the  ship  JlfassachusettSf  which  sail¬ 
ed  from  Boston,  in  1790:  and  afterwards  commanded  the  Perseverance 
in  her  seven  years’  voyage  in  the  Pacific  and  other  seas.  During  this  time, 
we  recollect,  he  captured  a  Spanish  ship  which  had  been  risen  upon  by 
the  slaves  on  board,  who  had  put  several  of  tlie  Spaniards  to  death.  For 
this  gallant  act,  he  received  a  medal  from  the  Spanish  king,  and  was  much 
caressed  by  the  Spanish. 

M.  Carey,  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  published  the  Paradise  of  Co- 
qvettes ;  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  exquisite  production  that  lias 
appeai’ed  for  a  long  time.  It  combines  the  polish  and  comprehensiveness 
of  Pope,  the  simplicity  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  elegant  irony  of  Addison.-— 
After  being  so  long  confined  to  the  “  donjon  keeps”  of  Walter  Scott,  and 
the  Corsair’s  caves  of  Lord  Byron,  we, breathe  fresh  air  with  this  sprightly 
acid  entertaining  performance,  in  our  hands. — Port,  FoHc, 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

RETIIiEMEJ^rr. 

From  busy  life  remote,  beside  a  stream 
Of  limpid  water,  where  the  sun’s  fair  beam 
Steals  through  the  g^ve — there  stands  the  lowly  cot. 
Which  home  we  call,  and  prize  our  happy  lot : 

Here  no  unwelcome  guests,  to  riot  throng — 

Here  temperance,  virtue,  health  and  peace  belong— 

Here  in  an  undress — simple,  plain  attire. 

Does  nature  teach,  and  truth,  each  breast  inspire ; 

And  whilst  with  rapture,  nature’s  hand  we  trace. 

We  view  her  glowing  beauties  face  to  face. 

Abstracted  thus,  from  all  the  world  beside. 

We  shun  the  errors  and  the  pomp  of  pride.  ‘ 

Here  pure  religion  may  be  sought  and  found— 

Here  we  can  best  enjoy  her  truths  profound. 

Here  friendship  too,  with  all  its  pleasing  charms, 

Cheers  each  secluded  son— each  bosom  warms. 

Here  av’rice  ne’er  intrudes  to  taint  the  mind. 

Here  nought  but  virtuous  love  a  home  shall  find. 

Here  life  shall  glide  in  extacy  away— 

Here  close  its  scene,  as  ends  a  summer’s  day. 

VARIED  FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

LIFE^A~8IMILE. 

Men  are  like  ships  upon  the  main, 

Exposed  to  every  gale ; 

And  everj’^  passion  like  the  giistj 
That  tears  away  tlie  sail. 
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Selected  Poetry.'— -School  Sports.  ,275. 

Beneath  each  pleasure  lurks  a  rock^ 

And  life’s  a  stormy  sea ; 

And  though  bold  reason  takes  the  helm» 

We’re  not  from  perils  free. 

For  oft,  alas  !  that  pilot  sleeps,  i 
Or  yields  his  post  to  pride  ;  v 
And  then  the  vessel  drives  awa^i^ 

Before  the  foaming  tide. 

O  !  Blest  religion,  come  and  be, 

To  heav’n  our  guiding  star; 

For  reason  with  its  boasted  skill, 

Can  never  bring  us  there  ! 

PARODIES  OF  SHAKSPEARE. 

SCHOOL  SPORTS. 

Yo3i  village  school-boys,  frantic  in  their  joys. 

Incontinent  proclaim  their  breaking-up  ; 

Their  ill-thumb’d  books  are  hurl’d  into  the  air. 

And  terror-shaking  rod  burnt  scornfully. 

Mischief  seems  plotting  in  their  close  cabals. 

And  slily  through  their  wanton  eyelids  peeps  ; 

The  bigger  lads  parade  with  slashing  whips. 

And  switclies  in  their  hands  ;  the  puny  fry  ^ 

Hover  round  stalls,  buying  tarts,  nuts,  and  apples : 

The  train  let  off,  quick  fl:ishes  in  their  eyes. 

And  from,  their  saucy  aim,  squibs,  serpents,  crackers. 

Fly  through  the  streets,  sudden  and  dangerous. 

Meanwhile  their  anxious,  fond,  expecting  mothers 
Count  the  slack  hours,  impatient  for  a  kiss  : 

Remembrance  cannot  suit  itself  in  instance. 

To  shew  a  scene  of  life,  so  void  of  care. 

And  yet  so  busy,  as  this,  w  as  c  nee  to  alL 


Yox  little  misses,  verging  to  their  teens, 
Impatiently  sigii  for  the  holy  days;  - 
Their  labor’d  sampler  quaintly  is  set  out. 

And  the  sprigg’d  apron  finish’d  passing  neat, 
The  copy-books  preserv’d  w  ithout  a  blot. 

And  faintly  in  Italian  hand  wrote  out : 

To  th’  ill-tun’d  spinet  fix'd,  they  sit  reluctant, 
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Strumming  the  keys  with  jaded  hand;  but  brisk 
Hold  up  the  head  t’attend  the  daiK^ing-school : 
Vile-jabbei^d  French,  fast  sputtering  from  Monsieur, 
In  their  pure  lips  sounds  dull  and  spiritless  : 

Their  artful  governess,  instilling  pride. 

Adjusts  their  ^^fess,  most  anxious  for  their  show. 
Imagination  flutters  in  the  glass. 

And  demonstrates  what  joys  await 
Their  entrance  into  foshionable  life. 


PHILJJSrTHROPV  REWJIRDED. 


liorn  howFd  the  wind,  all  heaven  was  sabled  o’er, 
Ligtning,  in  wild  confusion  seem’d  to  fly. 

Old  ocean  mad’ning  lash’d  the  wave  'worn  shore. 
And  grumbling  thunder  roared  along  the  sky. 


O  scene  of  dread !  wild  horror’s  fellest  form. 
Danc’d,  wrapt  in  darkness  as  he  flitted  o’er  : 

Th’  affrighted  sea-bird,  conscious  of  the  storm. 
Scream’d  from  afar,  and  wander’d  for  the  shore. 


When  Jack  aloft,  thus  to  his  mates  on  deck, 

’The  wind — for  hea’n’s  sake  keep  her  in  the  wind. 

Through  streaks  of  lightning  1  perceive  a  wreck ; 

'ip*  bear  np— let’s  help  our  foe  or  friend  ! 

A  rope  was  thrown  just  when  the  lightning  blaz’d  ; 

Two  linking  tars,  thus  aided  by  its  fire, 

Caught  it — were  sav’d ;  bold  Jack  with  transport  gaz’d — 

They  were  his  brother  and  his  aged  sire. 

""  The  following  lines  were  written  extempore,  on  seeing  a  toad  in  a  ver*' 

romantic  situation,  surrounded  with  flowers. 

What  varied  lieauty  decks  thy  dwelling,  toad! 

The  breatli  of  fragrance  all  around  tlie  spread, 

Luxuriant  foliage  veils  thy  cool  abode. 

And  crimson  clusters  shade  thy  auburn  head. 

Encircling  sweets  invite  thy  dubious  lip — 

Soft  breezes  lull  thee  to  profound  repose, 

And  liquid  crystal  tempts  thy  tongue  to  sip, 

The  dew-drop  falling  from  the  unfolding  rose. 

Then  speckled  .wanderer,  whilst  thou  mayst,  partake— 

Enjoy  thy  blessings  while  the  power  is  thine  ; 

Por  ere  an  hour  rolls  by,  some  hungry  snake 
(For  aught  I  know,)  shall  on  thy  carcass  dine. 


